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Protestant Ministers and War 


One of the most noteworthy studies yet made of opin- 
ion on the war question has just been completed by the 
World Tomorrow (New York), and reported in its May 
issue. A questionnaire on the subject was sent to all the 
ministers of 12 leading denominations and to those of 
sme smaller groups. The denominations included are 
Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian (North), Congrega- 
tional, Protestant Episcopal, Northern Baptist, Disciples 
of Christ, Reformed in U. S. and Reformed in America 
(classified together in replies), United Brethren, Evan- 
gelical Synod, Unitarian and Universalist (classified to- 
gether in replies). It should be noted that Jews, Roman 
Catholics, Lutherans, Southern Baptists, Southern Meth- 
odists and Southern Presbyterians were not included in 
- Athe groups to which the questionnaires were sent. 

In all, 53,041 questionnaires were sent, of which 3,000 
were sent to students in theological seminaries. The total 
wmber of replies received was 19,372, including 1,101 
ftom theological students. The questions asked and per- 
entages replying are as follows: 


“1. Do you favor the immediate entrance of the United 
States into the League of Nations?” Yes 66 per cent. 
No 16 per cent. 

“2. Do you favor military training in our public high 
«hools and civilian colleges or universities?” Yes 13 per 
ent. No 83 per cent. 

“3. Do you favor substantial reductions in armaments 

wen if the United States is compelled to take the initia- 
we and make a proportionately greater reduction than 
 ither nations are yet willing to do?” Yes 80 per cent. 
B No 14 per cent. 
“4, Do you believe that the policy of armed interven- 
ton in other lands by our government to protect the lives 
ad property of American citizens should be abandoned 
(wd protective efforts confined to pacific means?” Yes 
per cent. No 20 per cent. 

“5. Do you believe that the churches of America should 
ww go on record as refusing to sanction or support any 
‘fi future war?” Yes 62 per cent. No 24 per cent. 

“6. Are you personally prepared to state that it is your 

sent purpose not to sanction any future war or partici- 
pate as an armed combatant?” Yes 54 per cent. No 30 
het cent. 


‘7. Could you conscientiously serve as an official army 
aplain on active duty in wartime?” Yes 45 per cent. 
\o 34 per cent. 


8. Do you regard the distinction between ‘defensive’ 
‘aggressive’ war as sufficiently valid to justify your 


sanctioning or participating in a future war of ‘defense’ ?” 
Yes 43 per cent. No 37 per cent. 

The replies as classified by denominations are also of 
interest. We give below some of the higher and lower 
percentages. To the question in regard to the League of 
Nations the highest group percentages approving entrance 
were 75, Unitarian and Universalist ; 74, Protestant Epis- 
copal; 71, Congregational; and 29, Evangelical Synod. 
Military training was opposed by 91 per cent of the Meth- 
odists, 90 per cent of the Evangelical Synod, and 56 per 
cent of the Episcopalians. The latter and the Presbyte- 
rians (78 per cent) were the only groups in which military 
training was opposed by less than 80 per cent of those 
replying. 

The highest percentage favoring “substantial reductions 
in armaments” by the United States is in the Methodist 
group—86 per cent; the lowest in the Protestant Episco- 
pal—68 per cent. Only two other groups, Presbyterian 
and Evangelical Synod (each 74 per cent), fall below 75 
per cent. 

The highest percentage opposing armed intervention is 
in the Evangelical Synod group, 83 per cent; the lowest 
in the Protestant Episcopal, 46 per cent. There is, obvi- 
ously, a wider divergence between the denominations in 
the replies to this question than to the last two. But 
only three others fall below 62 per cent—Presbyterian, 53 
per cent; Baptist, 57 per cent; and United Brethren, 56 
per cent. 

The Evangelical Synod is the group which believes 
most strongly (77 per cent) that the churches should de- 
clare their refusal to sanction any future war. The 
Episcopalians (42 per cent) are the lowest. 

Of the entire group 54 per cent declared their inten- 
tion not to “participate as an armed combatant” in any 
future war; this included 69 per cent of the Evangelical 
Synod, 62 per cent of the Methodists and Reformed and 
35 per cent of the Episcopalians. 

Seventy per cent of the Episcopalians and 53 per cent 
of the United Brethren and Presbyterians are willing to 
serve as army chaplains in wartime, but only 30 per cent 
of the Evangelical Synod, and 22 per cent of the miscel- 
laneous group. 

The distinction between “defensive” and “aggressive” 
war is considered really valid by 59 per cent of the Epis- 
copalians, but by 26 per cent of the Evangelical Synod 
and by only 23 per cent of the miscellaneous group. Only 
four denominations returned as many as 50 per cent of 
affirmative replies to this question (United Brethren 57 
per cent, Presbyterian 52 per cent, Baptist 50 per cent ). 

The replies from the theological seminaries were tabu- 
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lated separately. Seventy-six per cent favored entrance 
into the League of Nations; six per cent opposed it. 
Military training in schools and colleges is opposed by 
90 per cent and favored by only 7 per cent. “Substantial 
reductions in armaments” by the United States are ap- 
proved by 89 per cent and opposed by 5 per cent. Armed 
intervention in other countries is disapproved by 77 per 
cent; 11 per cent do not believe that it should be aban- 
doned. Seventy-nine per cent find that the churches 
should declare their opposition to any future war; 12 per 
cent definitely do not favor such a statement. Seventy- 
two per cent intend not to participate ‘‘as an armed com- 
batant” in a future war; 16 per cent are not prepared to 
make such a statement. Only 27 per cent are sure that 
they could “conscientiously serve as an official army chap- 
lain in active duty in wartime”; 50 per cent are positive 
that they could not. Only 21 per cent consider the dif- 
ference between “defensive” and “aggressive” war as 
really valid; 62 per cent definitely do not so consider it. 

The Editor of the World Tomorrow recognizes that the 
ministers who oppose war most vigorously probably 
tended to reply in greater numbers than those who felt 
less strongly. Therefore, he concludes that “the ministry 
as a whole is probably less hostile to the war system than 
these tables would seem to indicate.” Nevertheless he be- 
lieves that they do “unmistakably reveal trends in atti- 
tudes toward world peace.” Both conclusions seem war- 
ranted by the data. 


Results Under a Six-Hour Day 


On April 14, 1931, Lewis J. Brown, president of the 
Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, issued a state- 
ment on the results obtained under a six-hour day in the 
cereal factory (New York Times, April 15, 1931). The 
factory is run six days a week under a four-shift system 
of six hours each and involves 2,000 employes. The six- 
hour day is continuous without a luncheon period. The 
basic wage scale was increased 121% per cent in order to 
give the employes the same purchasing power for a six- 
hour as for an eight-hour day. 

The advantages of this régime are (1) that it has given 
20 per cent more people employment at the same daily 
earnings, (2) that daily production has increased, (3) 
that increased return has been received on capital invest- 
ment due to the increased rate of plant operation, (4) 
that it has cut down overhead costs, and (5) that it pre- 
sented “opportunity for reorganizing the working force 
to remedy inequalities.” 

Mr. Brown declared that “the plan has proved so sat- 
isfactory that so far as we can see now we shall adopt the 
six-hour day as a permanent operating policy. 

“Admittedly a policy which fits a cereal business, oper- 
ating continuously twenty-four hours a day, six days a 
week, will not fit every type of business. On the other 
hand, I am convinced that there are many industries in 
the United States that would find the six-hour day not 
only practicable but actually profitable to themselves and 
their communities, through the greater security of their 
workers and their protection and well-being as consum- 
ers... . Perhaps it could not be adopted very generally. 
But might it not be adopted, adjusted as to some of its 
features, by many industries? 

“It seems probable that American business will soon 
face the need of providing for a shorter workday and at 
a wage providing for a decent American standard of liv- 
ing, if we are to help keep our people busy and stabilize 
our prosperity.” 


Industrial Cooperation in Fact 


Under the caption, “Some Results of the Year 193 
under the Union Cooperation Program of the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Company, and the United Mine Workers 
of America,” the officers of the company have issued the 
following statement : 

“Coal production throughout Colorado in 1930 wa 
much below that of 1929 due in a large measure to the 
economic and business depression which restricted con. 
sumers’ purchasing power and to the exceptionally warm 
season which reduced fuel needs. The state tonnage was 
171% per cent less than that of 1929. The Rocky Mou. 
tain Fuel Company’s production suffered a decline of 
nearly 13 per cent. 

“Despite the fact, however, that decreased production 
ordinarily results in a substantial cost increase, the com- 
pany’s 1930 production cost remained exactly the same a 
in 1929, the first year after the union contract was in 
effect. During 1929 cost was reduced 19 cents a ton be. 
low that of the previous year. The tonnage produced per 
day per man (including all inside and outside men) in 
1930 was 6.49 tons as compared with 5.98 tons in 1929, 
a gain of .51 of a ton. The company’s 1928 figure was 
5.27 tons, so that during the two-year period, 1929-1930, 
under a union contract, a gain of 1.22 tons per man per 
day has been made. The company’s increased efficiency 
in production, under union contract conditions, is even 
more strikingly indicated by comparing its 1930 daily ton- 
nage per man with the 1930 average for all mines in the 
state. The company’s production of 6.49 was 1.79 tons 
more than the state average of 4.7 tons. 

“Mine accidents were reduced in 1930, being 129 as 
compared with 145 in 1929. The company had the very 
exceptional experience of having no fatal accidents. 

“Together with the substantial gain in production per 
man at the mines, there was a reduction of 11 per cent 
in administrative and selling costs. The company has 
also succeeded in gradually improving market conditions 
and prices of industrial or slack coal. These facts account 
for the company’s general condition at the end of 193 
being slightly better than it was at the end of 1929, not- 
withstanding the adverse market conditions which te 
duced its tonnage 101,000 tons. 


“The average daily wage of the miners in the company’s 
mines was $8.00 as compared with its 1929 average of 
$7.97. Annual average earnings were less than those of 
1929, $1,770 as compared with $2,104. This decrease was 
due chiefly to the reduction in working days which were 
44 less than in 1929, and also to the higher average nun 
ber of men employed, 623 for the year as compared with 
595 in 1929. This higher average number of men et- 
ployed was the result of the socially significant policy 
adopted at certain of the company’s mines at the sugges 
tion of the local unions. Instead of laying off a certain 
number of men when the slack season began in the spring 
of 1930, work was rotated between all men. The satis 
factory results of this policy of rotating work were dis 
cussed during the wage scale conference last summef, 
and the delegates to the conference unanimously approv 
continuing the policy and applying it at all the compaty 
mines.” 


The Caribbean Seminar 


Ixduard C. Lindeman has written an interesting brief 
pamphlet on his experience with the first American Sem 
nar in the Caribbean, which was conducted in Februat) 
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by the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin Amer- 
ca, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. Mr. Linde- 
man faces frankly the difficulties involved in the seminar 
method as an instrument of international education, such 
as the lack of “cohesiveness of purpose” in the group and 
the inadequacy of the public forum as a method of adult 
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whose root still has the potency of new and vigorous 
growth. ... 


“We do not underestimate the difficulties that are in- 
volved in the effort to disarm, or the objections that are 
pressed against it under present conditions. These diffi- 
culties can be overcome when there is a will to overcome 


education. But, in spite of these difficulties, he believes them. The objections are based on the assumption that 
) wa g that “the Caribbean Seminar did . . . prove itself to be a war continues to be an instrument of national policy in 
to the J trustworthy instrument of international education.” spite of the agreement in the Kellogg-Briand Pact to 
| conf Mr. Lindeman’s observations led him to believe that abandon it. To pledge ourselves not to go to war and 
warn §f the “impact of the United States” upon the Caribbean then continue to prepare for war is a legal and moral 
€ Was B countries has left ‘‘a deposit of suspicion and enmity” inconsistency.” 
Moun- § toward the United States; and that the United States in The two organizations point out further that bills were 
ne of its relations with those countries has been “as thought- reported in the last session of Congress to build up our 
_ fp} bess, as ruthless, and as brutal as any of the imperialistic navy to the parity agreed upon at the London Naval Con- 
uction § nations of the modern world.” While he concedes that ference. “If we did not need such a large navy before 
Com F the success of our technological and scientific work there the Kellogg-Briand Pact, why do we need one after it?... 
ime a B has been “in many instances notable,” he says that “we Communities became orderly and safe only when men dis- 
vas i § fave moved awkwardly, ineptly, and for the most part armed and took their differences into court. 
on be- ff disastrously” in handling “the political, cultural, and social “Tn these circumstances, all who advocate the abandon- 
od per problems of Caribbean areas’; that “an unwise if not ment of war as a means of settling international disputes, 
"n) it Ff malicious choice of official representatives” and “our deep- and who hold that our country was sincere in signing the 
192, J seated racial prejudice” have caused much of the diffi- Kellogg-Briand Pact, should refuse to support compro- 
* 3% culty experienced in these countries; that our activities mises and makeshifts, and should urge that practical steps 
“19M, Ff there have been “almost wholly opportunistic” with no be taken toward the attainment of the warless world to 
an Per § arefully considered policy; and that, the quality of our which our own and many other governments have defi- 
ciency § imperialism “may be vastly improved” if it cannot be im- nitely committed themselves in theory. To this end inter- 
S evel B mediately abolished. Furthermore, Mr. Lindeman finds national agreement should be sought, without further 
ly ton- fF “that the United States has not as yet revealed the slight- delay, to abolish armaments that are designed Sao ane in 
in the § est genius or capacity for colonization or imperialism. . . . wars between nations, and to rely upon peaceful methods 
9 tons Indeed, the blundering extra-continental for adjusting controversies.” 
which we have been engaged during the past three dec- 
129 as | ades have contributed, an ails tg Fa of authentic ; It is urged that the friends of peace in every country 
. . shall work for “a demonstration of the public opinion of 
abroad, mankind that will demand that the Conference shall not 
pet liev” be dominated by politicians who will jealously bargain 
cant \ reasoned and mature foreign policy can only be for national advantage, or by military and naval experts 
ny bas when we an intelligent of. who deem wars inevitable——but by delegates who fairly 
: 
ditions represent the peace-loving peoples of the world and who 


cccourt will not disregard their mandate. . . . 

and other means of the the cooperation of all men and women of 
9, not: duration should be io d P goodwill who share our conviction that it is high time for 
ich te- 


civilized peoples in all lands to cooperate in a general plan 
to disband armies and navies that exist for the purpose 


apany’s Disarmament Demanded of settling differences by physical force, and to act on the 
meres Church Peace Union and the World Alliance for principles of human brotherhood and mutual confidence 
nose Of Ff International Friendship (70 Fifth Avenue, New York which so happily characterize the relations of the United 
ise We I City) have recently issued a significant joint statement on States and Canada with an unarmed frontier between 


h were 


disarmament. They point out that up to the present all 


them.” 


€ num § discussions of disarmament have been carried on as if ‘ 

ed with F the different governments had not signed the Kellogg The Russian Farm P rogram 

en et § Pact for the outlawry of war. “Thus the war policy re- The movement for the “collectivization” of Russian 
polity f mains in full force, and its advocates strenuously en- farming—described in INFoRMATION SERVICE of July 12, 
sugges § deavor to keep it alive, with the resultant suspicion of 1930, is proceeding steadily, according to the dispatches 
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other nations which is a constant menace to world peace.” 

While a few countries have reduced slightly their arma- 
ments “such reductions do not affect the continuance of 
the armaments system, and it is increasingly clear that, 


of Walter Duranty, correspondent of the New York 
Times in Russia. On March 25 Mr. Duranty published 
official figures which indicate that about 10,000,000 peas- 
ant holdings, or 40 per cent of the farms of the Union 


a long as it is permitted to survive, one of the main roots of Socialist Soviet Republics, were being operated on the 
mpl of the war evil will retain its vigor.” The statement con- large-scale collective plan. ‘While it cannot be said that 
inues : 


the peasantry ... is yet wholly converted to this agrarian 
reform, there is a general feeling that the advantages 
probably outweigh the drawbacks and that the plan is 
worth a trial.” 

The Moscow News, a weekly published in English, car- 
ried on March 20 an address by V. M. Molotov, chair- 
man of the Council of People’s Commissaries, giving ear- 


“We believe that the time has come boldly to face the 
undamental difficulty by eradicating this root, with its 
taleful industrial, economic, social and political effects 
and the constant threat of war which its existence neces- 
atily suggests. Anything short of such eradication will 

merely a temporary palliative, a pruning of a stalk 
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lier figures on the extent of collectivization, and indicating 
increases since 1927, as follows: 


NUMBER OF PEASANT PERCENTAGE 


DatTE Farms COLLECTIVIZED COLLECTIVIZED 
October 1, 1927 ........... 286,000 1.1 
October 1, 1928 ........... 595,000 23 
October 1, 1929 ........... 2,131,000 8.1 
October 1, 1930 ........... 5,565,000 22.2 


The R. E. A. Convention 


Although both policy and limitations of space prevent 
the reporting of conventions in this SERVICE, mention 
should be made of the unusual character given this year 
to the annual meeting of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, held at Atlanta, April 15-17. The theme of the 
session was “Religious Issues in Our Economic Crisis.” 
This in itself illustrates the way in which religious edu- 
cators are becoming concerned over the social aspect of 
their problem and the economic factors that limit efforts 
in moral and religious training. 

Three groups or sections were arranged for, represent- 
ing business, the church and educational institutions re- 
spectively. The business group did not materialize, 
although the leader, Mr. P. H. Callahan, prominent 
Catholic layman of Louisville, contributed to the thinking 
of the other groups throughout the session. The delib- 
erations of the two groups and the general sessions of 
the convention will be reported in the magazine, Religious 
Education (Chicago). 

An impressive feature was the analysis presented of 
the philosophy of Protestantism, Catholicism and Judaism 
in relation to economic problems, by representatives of 
the three faiths. The readiness with which the definite 
and positive teachings of the Catholic Church lend them- 
selves to specific programs of study and action was strik- 
ingly demonstrated. By contrast, the lack of any con- 
sistent body of Protestant doctrine or consensus is a 
conspicuous lack. Judaism, also, is more fully equipped 
in this respect than the Protestant churches. 

A suggestion that may be of interest to exponents of 
social Christianity was made by a Georgia clergyman who 
called himself a conservative. Addressing himself to 
those interested in programs of social reconstruction, he 
said, “You should make your appeal to us conservatives, 
not the modernists, because, once you get us converted, 
we will go to the stake!” 


Code for Household Employes 


At a meeting of the National Committee on Employer- 
Employe Relationships in the Home, held in New York 
on April 13, standards of working conditions for house- 
hold employes were drawn up. Representatives of social 
organizations, government departments, universities and 
house workers participated in the discussion of the draft 
of standards prepared by Dr. Hazel Kyrk of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

The proposed standards include a minimum wage in 
each community for unskilled and semi-skilled household 
employes “that meets the cost of living of independent 
women at a tolerable level.” That there is need for basic 
minima is indicated by the effects of the depression on 
household workers in various parts of the country. In- 
stances were cited of householders trying to obtain women 
workers for 50 cents per day and of workers offering to 
do full time work for room and board. On the other 
hand, “child guides” are being substituted for nursemaids 
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in some localities at salaries ranking from $75 per month 
for inexperienced high school graduates to $200 for som 
of the college graduates. 

The code requires that Negro workers shall receive 
wages equal to those of white workers of equal comp. 
tence. Maxima of 54 hours per week for employes living 
in the household and 48 hours for those living outside 
were set as the standard for working hours. The cok 
includes accident insurance and a week’s vacation with 


pay. 

The standards, it is stipulated, should be embodied jn 
a written agreement and assented to before employment 
begins. The committee recognizes that the maintenance 
of these standards will depend largely on the existence of 
placement agencies adequate to enforce them. 


Play Schools for Strikers’ Children 


_ A plan to conduct play schools for strikers’ children 
in five or more centers in the southern textile industry 
is sponsored by Pioneer Youth of America (45 Astor 
Place, New York City). Agnes Sailer, chairman of the 
Mill Village Play Schools, is seeking ten leaders for this 
work. The leaders will be selected trom those interested 
in the labor movement who have ability to work with chil 
dren. In preparation for their work they will have con 
ferences with educators, labor leaders and others and wil 
study selected readings. 


The play schools will run for six weeks with an experi- 
enced supervisor. At the end of that time there will bk 
two weeks of “roughing it” in a camp for selected chil 
dren and leaders from all the schools. ; 

Handicrafts, outdoor games, dramatics, hikes, and |; 
“talking things over” will constitute the chief activities 
of the schools, but they will develop according to what 
the groups want most to do. The leaders and the chil 
dren will cooperate in planning the program and making 
decisions. The effort will be to develop social minded: d 
ness by means of the children’s own activities and through ve 
understanding of the vital elements in their mill village ‘in 
environment. Wherever possible, leaders will work i (of 
cooperation with local unions and other sympathetic eight 
groups. 

Leaders will pay their own maintenance and transport “A 
tation charges, but all expenses of the schools are met bi state; 
Pioneer Youth. Resourceful leaders of pioneering spitiffi 
and capacity for sustained work will have an opportunitffifayor 
to gain first hand acquaintance with the industrial changes consi 
going on in the South as well as participate in a uniqvfopini 
educational experiment. minis 
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Church Conference of Social Work - 
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The Church Conference of Social Work will hold if A , 
second annual meeting June 14-20, 1931, at Minneapolifithese 
Minn., in connection with the National Conference 0 Dosed 
Social Work. Among the sessions scheduled are “Tisecret 
Pastor and Life Adjustment,” “The Church as a Factlfichure 
in the Social Work of a Community,” “The Rural Mitffor ¢ 
ister and Social Work,” “The Church and the Unmarritl ount 
Mother,” “The Church and Unemployment,” etc. Mettfite st 
bership in the Church Conference costs $1.00, includim It , 


proceedings. The membership fee of the National CoMfdeclas 
ference is $5.00. The program of the Church Confetiteth ( 
ence may be secured from the Commission on the Chut@jicopal 


and Social Service, 105 East 22nd Street, New Yortferal 
City, and enrollments may also be sent to them. lon 
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